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WALTERS: Mr. Secretary , when you were in office, you never 
seemed to court or to curry public opinion. You're notv out of 
office; therefore, you can get a lot of things off your chest. Is there 
anything that you ivould really like to speak out on now that you could 
not talk about before ? 

RUSK: I think there's one point that I will be speaking about in the 
months ahead. Not because U is an overriding concern, but because 
ive see the first signs on the horizon, and that is the danger of a return 
to isolationism in this country. I don't believe that there is any 
systematic isolationism organized in the country, in the way that we 
saw before World War II. But on the other hand, ive have those who 
want to abandon our commitments in Southeast Asia, we have those 
who want to pull our troops out of Europe, we have those, who support 
deep slashes in our foreign aid budget those who would move toward 
protectionism and all sorts of quota restrictions and quota bills in 
our trade policy. Those of us ivho are my age are now almost a 
quarter century beyond World War II, and therefore we have tended 
to forget a lot of things that were central to us ivhen ive were trying 
to build peace at the end of that war ; when we toere creating the 
United Nations. Half the American people are too young, to have had 
a chance to remember any of those things. And so some of those y 
issues that gripped us at that time don't take hold of these young people 
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these days. Now, what concerns me, though, is this, Barbara . Mayb 

there are better ansivers than the collective security that we invented 

at the end of World War II. If so, let's find them. But there are 

also ivorse ansiuers. And this time toe just cannot possibly afford 

worse., ansivers . There are so many thousands of megatons being 

held in frail human hands. That if we let ourselves go down the 

} 

slippery slope into general war next time, ive won't draiv any lessons 

% 

from World Warr III. There won’t be enough left. So, somehoiv, 
we'ver got to understand the problem of organizing a peace before 
that war happens in order to prevent it. Now, if through carelessness 
or neglect or feeling that we must take care of our affairs here at 
home and forget the rest of the world, ■ or -- because of the pain of a 
thing like Vietnam, or because of discouragement, because other 
nations just don’t snap their heels and salute when we speak out. If, 
for any of these reasons, we tend to abandon the effort, then we 
really are sunk, and. the human race is unk along with us. 

WALTERS: But there is a growing feeling that we can no longer be 
the watchdogs for the whole world. Perhaps this means relinquishing 
some of our treaties. But can we be as involved in each country as 
we have been? • \ . . v 

RUSK: You know, when one gets into an argument, one tends to 
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scrape the bottom of the barrel for make -weight arguments . This 
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notion of the world's policeman is one of those arguments . I once 
had a count made when I was in the Department; out of the 400 of 
the last crises in the ivorld involving the use of violence, the United 
States had directly participated in only six of them . We don't go 
around the ivorld looking for business, in this matter of the use of 
force. One can look at all sorts of violent coup d'etat and fighting 

between India and Pakistan or Algeria and Morocco or Samali and 

% 

Ethiopia, or the civil ivar in Nigeria, or the fighting in the Middle 
East. We stayed out of them. So that is is just not true that we 
pretend to play the role of the ivorld policeman. Noiv, we did, in 
the most solemn fashion available under our Constitution, after 
World War II, enter into certain security treaties: on the other 
side of the Atlantic, on the other side of the Pacific, and. in this 
hemisphere . And we did so because we thought that what happens 
in those areas was vital to the security of the United States. Now, if 
we no longer believe that these areas are vital to the security of 
the United States. Now, if we no longer believe that these areas are 
vital to the security of the United States, then we should say so, we 
should change the treaties. I happen to. believe that we are vitally 
interested in these ' ar,ea,s . But if we are not, then we better make it 
clear. Because nothing is more dangerous than to have a security 
treaty which you don't need. Nothing's more dangerous than a bluff 
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in this business. And so tve better get our commitments clearly 
in line with our determination . Because the one thing that the 
United Stales 7nust not get caught doing is bluffing. Because then 
we perish. 

WALTERS: Was that one of your central themes, feelings, in the 
Vietnam situation, that there tuas a treaty we had to uphold ? 

RUSK: Yes, that ivas certainly a central element in it. Back in 
the 1950' s, during the Eisenhower Administration, we thought long 
and hard and decided that Southeast Asia ivas vital to the security 
of the United States. We put that in treaty form. There was only 
one dissenting vole in the Senate, when that treaty was approved. 

Now, we pledged the good faith of the United States, as the treaty 
puts it, to take steps to meet the common danger, in the . event of 
an armed attack from outside the tr’eaty area. Now, whatever one 
wants to say about Vietnam, it's pretty hard to deny that there is an 
attack by means of armed attack, an aggression by means of armed 
attack against South Vietnam. We did not commit ourselves to go 
through a mere formula, to go through some sort of play-acting. We 
pledged ourselves to take, steps to meet the common danger. And 

so the standard of the treaty is the steps required to meet the common 
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danger, whatever that danger is. So it's very important for the / 
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Uniteil Slates not to leave itself in a position where those ivho might 
become our adversaries think that our treaties are a bluff. If 
someone says to me that he will of course stipport NATO, but he 

i 

will not support SEATO, then I'm inclined to doubt whether one can 
believe him. Because token the going gets tough with NATO, what 
will his vieto be? I don' t know. And what is more dangerous, is that 
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the Russians might not believe him. And then toe could have the 
kind of [miscalculation that could lead, to a very grave and perhaps 



fatal crisis. So these are very far-reaching questions. No one 
that ijknoiv of enjoys the Vietnam crisis, no one ever did. It was 
agony from the very beginning. 

I v- _• - 

WALTERS: Mr. Secretary,' you' said that one can not alivays be 
sure that he is right. My margin for error is very great, margin 
for error for a Secretary of State is very small. If you can't be 
sure that you are right, are there some things that you feel now in 
retrospect you ivere quite wrong about ? 

RUSK: Well, I think the greatest mistake we made in the eight 
years in which I ivas Secretary of State was the Bay of Pigs. I 
think the gravest crisis we had was the Cuban missile crisis. I 
think the greatest, disappointment ive had ivas in not being able to 
bring the Vietnam struggle to a conclusion before President Johnson 
and I left office. And I suspect that is also President Johnson's 
greatest disappointment . But when you go back over the story, 
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you never have a chance to live it over again. That's the great . 
difficulty. 

WALTERS:- In the Bay of Pigs situation and in the Cuban missile 
crisis, ivere you in agreement- ivith what was done ? Did you advocate 



it? 
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RUSK:' In the case of the Bay of Pigs, I long since have publicly 
taken my full share of responsibility along with President Kennedy 
for that episode. In the case .of the Cuban missile crisis, I myself 
made in writing the recommendation which the President adopted, 
as his course of action in the Cuban missile crisis. 

WALTERS: Mr. Secretary, did you folloiv the President's policies 
in general, in foreign policy, or did he folloiv yours ? 

RUSK: It's almost impossible to answer that question because a 
Secretary of State is constantly making recommendations to the 
President, but the policy is the President's . There must never be 
any blue sky betiveen the President and his Secretary of State because 
it is the President ivho is elected by the people to make these 
decisions. The Secretary of State isn't elected by anybody. He's 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate to. carry 
out the instructions of the President. Noiv, when you're sending 
out a thousand cables' a day, obviously you're doing a great many 
things, on behalf of the President, the President cannot personally . 
know about. And you may from time to time make recommendations 
to the President that he will, modify , or reject. But that's normal 
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in any human organization and certainly in our Constitutional system. 
Dean Aches on once said that the most important element in the rela- 
tionship between a President and a Secretary of State is that both 
fully understand which is President . And I think that is ivhere one 
starts. It is the President who has responsibility , and it is the 
Secretary of State ivho has responsibility for advice, and for carrying 
out the decisions of the President. 

WALTERS: Are you a very different man, do you think, than the 
Dean Rusk ivho went into office eight years ago ? 

WALTERS: Oh, I think in some respects, yes; I'm eight years older 
and that makes a difference. I think one doesn’t live through an 
experience like the Cuban missile crisis and come out of it quite 
the same man. Those are the most far-reaching and dangerous 
questions that human beings can face. think both in the Soviet 
Union and in the United States we each came out of that crisis a little 
more prudent, a little more sober, a little more aware of the 
< fad that we human beings can bloiv ourselves to bits if we're not 
careful. I also came out of it with a great stimulation about the 
goodness of the American people. When you think of the fantastic 
power that is in the hands of the United States, you think of Lord 
Acton's remark ' that poiver corrupts, and absolute poiver tends to 




corrupt absolutely . Well, this poiver has not corrupted the American 
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people. The powers and the wealth and the majesty of the United 

States is thrown behind a rather simple and decent purposes of 
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| ordinary Americans , live and let live, try to help people who are in 
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anguish ami try to make some peace in the ivorld,. try to settle 
problems by peaceful means. These are great things and it's one 
of the most important historical facts in our day that the power of the 
United States is harnessed to the simple purposes of the American 

I people. Had this fantastic power been harnessed to something 

else, expansionism or imperialism, or selfish ambitions as a 
nation, it could have made an enormous difference to the history of 
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the world. So I can be, I can be very touched by what the American 

I ' • 

people really think about their relations with the rest of the world. 




